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Next Sunday, December 12th, is the Day 








TO PAY 


Our “Debt of Honor” 








It Would Be Great If We Could 
Make It Unanimous 


Conferences were held in thirty-five centers last week. 

Kansas City reports all churches represented, and the Underwriting 
Campaign endorsed by unanimous vote. 

Chicago Conference voted unanimous approval. 

Pittsburgh churches will make offering on the 12th. 

Also Peoria and Bloomington are unanimous. 

Washington, D. C.—Every church will take the offering. 

Texas—Every church represented in Conference will take offering. 

Other conferences not yet heard from. 

For lack of time all churches could not be reached with conferences. 

But many individuals and churches write that the day will be observed. 





Give the individual a chance December 12th. 


He is able and willing to give a day’s 
income or more. 


Let the offering, as far as possible, be in cash or checks. 
The bonds are past due—the money is needed NOW. 


Send the offering immediately 
To Treasurer, Underwriting Fund 


1501 LOCUST STREET “ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on the 
Opening of Congress 
OD of the nations, in whose hand are the destinies 
~ of all peoples, look with favor and Liessing upon 
this assembly of Thy servants. Gathered voday 
from all parts of our land, with authority to make laws for 
the governance of our conwmon life, may they serve the 
state under the guidance of Thy holy will. 
mandments in their hearts. 


Set Thy com- 
May they seek no lesser good 
than the true welfare of the nation whose character and 
power it is given them both to express and to create. 
Free their thoughts from the strivings and prejudices of 
party interests, so that, consulting only the true interests 
of the commonwealth and the eternal realities of Thy 
righteous will, they may guide our people into the honor- 
able ways of peace and service. 

Into the confusion which darkens our human counsels 
in these uncertain days, shed Thy light, O God of light. 
Without Thee our nation will drift and waste its treasures 
on folly and selfishness and fratricidal strife. 


Thou dost open for our feet the way in which we should 


Only as 


walk will our people find the happiness and strength and 
prosperity which they seek. Set Thy truth above all our 
debatings. Fold Thy righteousness into all laws that issue 
from this assembly. Purge and reform the customs of 
our people that they may walk soberly, and with unbroken 
faith in the stern realities of Thine inexorable moral will 
Renew in our souls that reverence for law which in our 
generation has been blurred by criticism and false inde- 
pendence. And may the laws themselves be so imperious 
in their inherent justice that men will find inner satisfac- 
tion in obediently fulfilling them. 


Give to this body of law makers a clear vision of the 


nation’s true destiny. Forbid that narrow self-regard shall 
dominate their thoughts as they mark out the course of 
our country’s action. Keeping constantly in view the 
duties that belong to our national well-being, may they 
also take the great world of humanity into their hearts 
Through them may America become Thy mighty servant 
for peace and brotherhood the whole earth around. And 
grant, O merciful God, that Thy will may be increasingly 
done on earth as it is done in heaven 
Christ our Lord. 


Through Jesus 
Amen. 


Pitiless Publicity for 
Church Bigotry 
HE weapon of publicity has been used for the cor- 
rection of political abuses and the righting of many 
Most 
religious bodies have men in them who voice sweet noth- 


wrongs. It might also be used in church affairs. 
ings at union meetings, but in the safe environment of the 
denominational meeting they indulge in the old-time po- 
The 


remedy for this kind of hypocrite would be the deadly 


lemic against their brethren of other denominations. 


double column, one showing how the Rev. Mr. Blank talks 
at union meetings and the other showing how he talks in, 
Church con- 


ventions that have in the past been safely hidden away in 


say, his denominational revival meetings. 


some corner of the world where they were unconscious of 
the eyes of a prying public must be made conscious that 
Do the Baptists 
of Texas vote to refuse cooperation with the International 
Sunday School 


“union” proclivities ? 


the eyes of all the world are upon them 
Association because of its supposedly 
Then tell the Christian world about 
it, and let every Baptist feel the weight of disapproval 


that the world puts upon such narrowness. Do the Dis- 
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ciples invite broad-minded missionaries to return home 
if they are willing to recognize Chinese Presbyterians as 
Let the world know and judge of the quality 
Do Christian Scientists sue each other in 


Christians? 
of such an act. 
the courts for the profits of their enormous publishing 


business? Let the truth be told about the trial. As reli- 
gious organizations grow more and more conscious that 
the good opinion of the big public is absolutely essential 
to success in propaganda, they will be more careful how 
they speak and act. Publicity is a whip that will do much 
in scourging narrowness out of the churches. The church 
newspaper would get a new lease on life if it adopted the 


policy of telling the truth about the churches 


Denominationalism and 
Sectionalism 


HOSE not well acquainted with denominational hold- 

ings will be surprised to learn that one-half of the 
Presbyterians (U.S. A. branch) in the United States are 
in four states, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio. One-fourth live in five other states, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The same section- 
alism is to be noted with regard to the distribution of Dis- 
ciples. Three-fourths of their membership live within a 
single night’s ride of Chicago. Of course no one 1s sur- 
prised to learn that the strong holdings of Congregational- 
ism are in New England and in the states where the tide 
Methodists are 
Baptists have far and away 
their greatest strength in the South. 


of New England immigration has gone. 
notably a middle west people. 
The difference be- 


tween a Presbyterian and a Disciple is not simply the dif- 
ference between the Westminster Confession and the Pe- 


trine creed. It is a difference between Pennsylvania and 
The difference between a Congregationalist and 
a Baptist is more than a matter of much water or little 
water. It is a difference between Texas and Massachus- 
etts, which is some difference as all will concede. The 
present denominational order reinforces the sectional ten- 
dencies in our American life. True national unity can 
hardly come until there is an organic relation of the vari- 
ous religious groups. A denomination that represents a 
section is almost sure to reflect the provincialism of its 
habitat. The church in its breadth, tolerance and dignity 
must be more than a sectional church. 


Church Union and 
Church Order 


H°* large the question of church government bulked 
in the minds of the founders of the various denomi- 
nations is indicated by their names. Most of these de- 
nominations show attachment to a certain form ot gov- 
ernment: Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Meth- 
odist 
for a personal leader. 
in his kind of church order some sort of supernatural sanc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that some of the best Episcopal 
scholars find no trace of an episcopacy in any modern 
sense in the New Testament. Formerly both Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians defended their respective polities 
on the basis of New Testament exegesis. This is less fre- 


Missouri. 


One denomination is named for an ordinance and one 
The Episcopalian professes to find 
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quently done at the present time, for it seems to be the 
judgment of independent scholarship that in the early 
centuries there were several different kinds of organiza- 
tion operative within the church, and that the episcopal 
form finally prevailed as being best suited to the needs 
of the ancient world. The Methodists have never pre- 
tended that their stewards and trustees were exact counter- 
The Methodist in- 
This efficiency has sometimes 
been accomplished at the cost of democracy, as some other 
denominations believe, but no one can gainsay that the 
Methodist superintendency has been effective. If church 
order is to be arranged to suit all, it seems likely that it 
must be a combination of the best in the various systems, 
The Protestant Episcopal bishop does carry prestige 


narts of the New Testament officers. 
terest has been in efficiency. 


through the idea of historical back-ground. No plan for 
the reorganization of the church can ever win the millions 
of Christians organized under the congregational order 
which does not give large autonomy to the local church. 
The Christian leader who can define the church in a way 
to win the assent of all these denominations, and who 
can prepare a plan of organization that will preserve all 
the values of the existing organizations will be among the 
most potent of the religious prophets of the twentieth 
century. 


The Cult of the 
Outdoor Life 


“gpa church workers are quite agreed that it 
is easier to maintain a Boy Scout troop in the church 
than to keep up a Junior League. It is easier to maintain 
a Campfire Girls’ organization that it is a Christian En- 
deavor Society. Those of us who were brought up in the 
older devotional organizations may deplore these facts. 
It seems to us that the religious life of the new generation 
ought to express itself in the terms that were familiar to 
us when we were in the teen age. With unconscious ego- 
tism we assume that our way was best. The Boy Scout 
movement holds no prayer meetings, but it does inculcate 
an ethical code which is thoroughly Christian. This code 
is enforced by methods far more effective than were known 
to another generation. The principle of doing a good deed 
every day establishes a point of view toward life which 
in case of most boys will not change. The corrective of 
much that is morbid and hurtful both in city and country is 
an intelligent interest in nature. The long hikes work off 
a surplus of the animal, and leave the mind ready, under 
the direction of a wise scoutmaster, for the things of the 
spirit. Particularly significant is the cult of the out-door 
life for girls. The woman of a hundred years ago was ex- 
pected to faint whenever anything unusual happened, and 
she did. There is a different expectancy about the women 
of today. It is conceded that they can be educated, but 
usually it is denied that they can be physically fit. The 
out door life would give us a race of women without the 
curse of invalidism which is borne now by multitudes of 
them. It is possible to make the out-door cult a pagan 
thing. It is also possible to make it soundly Christian. 
We believe that in the main the nature study organizations 
are being conducted in harmony with Christian idealism. 
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Cairo Christian 
University Opened 

HE new Christian University at Cairo, Egypt, has been 

opened. It begins. with less than full equipment but 
equipment will be gathered as plans mature. Dr. Charles 
Watson is president. The faculty will be a group of 
scholars and teachers like those at Roberts College and the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut and other great mis- 
sionary institutions in the Near East. While the larger 
part of the missionary work in Egypt, especially that of an 
educational character, has been done by the United Presby- 
terians of America this institution will, like all such mis- 
sionary schools, be manned without reference to denomina- 
tionalism. No more important step could be taken by the 
missionary leaders at this time than the founding of this 
university for the education of an Egyptian leadership. 
With Egyptian autonomy now guaranteed, and an oppor- 
tunity to qualify as a self-governing state, this educational 
center will do for Egypt what Roberts College has dore 
for the Balkan states and what Christian schools in China 
are doing for that land. It is rumored that the famous 
Moslem university, so called, will reform and modernize 
its curriculum. It has been a great student center but 
without organization or curriculum of a modern kind. it 
is littlke more than a seat to which boys may come for tn- 
struction in the Koran and in subjects that can be taught 
from the Koran, each sitting literally at the feet of his 
favorite Mullah. If it is modernized after the model cf 
the new Mohammedan university in India it will do much 
to bring Egypt and Islam to the modern point of view and 
to rescue the entire cult from its static and reactionarv 
temper. The new Christian university at Cairo is one of 
a series of such enterprises under contemplation for great 
non-Christian centers, among which are the South 
(American lands and Japan. 


What Becomes of 
Our Money? 


F one needed any further argument against war, it would 
be found in a study of the budget of the United States 
government. Of every dollar of Federal tax money, nine- 
ty-three cents goes to support war, past, present and fu- 
ture. One cent out of every dollar goes for the cause of 
public health and public education. The military appropri- 
ation for a single year would provide the funds with which 
to win a permanent victory in the United States against 
tuberculosis. It would win a victory throughout the world 
against that ancient enemy of mankind, leprosy. While 
there is such evident need of more funds with which to 
prosecute the war against disease, there is equal need for 
more funds with which to carry on the work of public 
education. The recruiting in war-time revealed the fact 
that there were thousands of young men of military age 
who could not read or write. These were incapable of 
receiving military orders and nothing could be done with 
them except to put them into school. They were really a 
source of weakness rather than of strength in war time. 
We know now that no sudden spurt can supply educational 
Geficiencies like these. Our immigrants need to be given 
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instruction in our language and civic ideals. The states 
that are backward in education should be spurred up by 
Federal grants. The Negroes of the south and the moun- 
tain whites constitute specially needy groups. The oppor- 
tunities of advanced education should be more available 
to young men of limited means. We might profitably be 
sending away a certain number of young men every year 
for advanced education in foreign universities, just as the 
Chinese government does. In spite of the fact that ninety- 
three per cent of our tax money goes into military funds, 
there are those who want bigger standing armies, besides 
increases in pensions and bonuses. 


The Burdens of the 
Denominational College 


HESE are not easy days for the schools supported by 

the benevolence of the church. 
of these institutions which are adequately endowed, and 
new demands are made upon them continually. It is prob- 
lematical how long they will continue to provide instruc- 
tion to all comers. Secretary H. O. Pritchard of the Dis- 
ciples Board of Education gives out the astonishing infor- 
mation that Transylvania college is operating this year on 
The deficit 
$30,000. 


There are only a few 


a budget $40,000 in excess of its income. 
of Eureka College this 


The 


year will be around 


financial campaigns of these institutions and 
many others were held up by the Interchurch World 
Movement and the burden is now so much the harder. 
While the financial resources of the college are relatively 
less than they have been in many years on account of the 
declining purchasing power of the dollar, the supply of 
students is greater. State universities are swamped. All 
of the standardized colleges of the country are needed to 
take care of the young people who are seeking the higher 
education. America must supply the educated leadership 
of the new generation to a large extent, since the man 
power of the civilized countries of Europe has been so 
terribly depleted. Our colleges must train sufficient lead- 
ers not alone for America but for the world at large. To 
do this new resources must be provided for institutions 


that are over-burdened. 


The Spiritual Foundation 
of Real Peace 

AKING peace with our ertswhile enemies is a matter 

involving other forces than those which diplomats 
deal with. The opening up of the channels of communi- 
cation is one of the very first needs. A group of Oxford 
professors recently sent a communication to former friends 
in German universities intended to open the way for an in- 
terchange of some of those courtesies which marked the 
days before the war. The German reply aimed to secure a 
favorable judgment from English historians as to the part 
Germany played in bringing about the war—the guilt was 
to be shared equally by both sides. For this reason the 
reply is disappointing. A number of the German profes- 
sors have repudiated a document to which their names 
were signed at the beginning of the war, one of them giving 
the astonishing information that he permitted the affixing 
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of his signature without knowing the wording of the mes- 
sage. The world famous historian, Harnack, still defends 
the document, but he has few supporters. It would natur- 
ally be in the field of pure science that we might expect men 
first to bury their nationalistic prejudices. But this is a 
leaders 
last summer to consider the resumption of German mission 
work were baffled by the problem that stood in their way. 
The socialists can not at the present moment bridge the 
Real peace with Ger- 


disappointing expectation. Religious who met 


chasm that has been dug by hate. 
many is, manifestly, a work beyond the power of men. 
It is a task in which the large part must be taken by the 
Holy Spirit of God. Only as the madness of war gives 
way to rationality, and the narrowness of the older nation- 
alism makes room for the spirit of universal brotherhood 
may we hope for real peace with Germany. Probably Ger- 
many is as little ready for that peace as are we. But victors 
can afford to lead in magnanimity, and the leadership in 
the making of world peace may well fall to America if she 
is spiritually competent for the great task. 


The Federal Council 


T this writing the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is bringing its quadrennial 
sessions to a close in the city of Boston. A more 
adequate interpretation of its unusually significant deci- 
sions will be given our readers in due time. For the pre- 
ent it is sufficient to say that the steps taken at Boston will 
bring reassurance and courage to the churches throughout 
the land. 


Movement, many anxious churchmen have been wonder- 


Depressed with the failure of the Interchurch 


ing whether there was anything Letter for this immediate 
post-war period than to rebuild the somewhat shattered 
denominational fences and abandon any serious effort at 
cooperation across denominational lines. The idealism 
and fellowship induced under the stimulus of war necessity 
seemed to many Christian minds to mark the beginning 
of a new drift toward Christian unity. The Interchurch 
Movement was conceived under the illusions of war psy- 
chology. With its tragic end there has followed wide- 
spread discouragement as to the fruitfulness of efforts 
looking toward a closer working unity of the severed parts 
of Christ's church. 

The indifference with which the Philadelphia plan for 
an organically united church in America has been received, 
together with the cold respectfulness which characterizes 
the reception of the report of the first meeting of the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, have clearly disclosed a re- 
action toward sectarian interests and programs since the 
war. Meanwhile the Federal Council has been quietly 
attending to its own business, yielding the right of way 
from time to time to this or that project of the generai 
church which promised more immediate gains in coopera- 
tion and unity than its own more conservative and rep- 
resentative organization could hope to achieve. But now 
the Federal Council appears to have been held in provi- 


dential reserve for just this hour of dismay and discour- 
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agement. At its Boston meeting it has demonstrated that 
it commands the hopeful loyalty of the leadership of 
American Christianity ; that it is able to lay aside the super 
caution which has characterized its past activities and to 
launch boldly out into practical guidance of the church’s 
impulses toward unity; that it is competent to gather up 
what fragments remain of other cooperative movements, so 
that all that was good in these projects should be preserved; 
and that its own faith in itself is such that it dares to ask 
its constituent churches to provide money for 1 budget in- 
creased by 100 per cent beyond its past record of expen- 
diture. 

The election of Dr. Robert E. Speer as president for the 
next quadrennium will do more than any other single thing 
to create confidence not alone in the organization but in 
the cause of unity. The fact that Dr. Speer is so far from 
being undiscouraged by recent events that he will consent 
to hazard his so secure reputation in heading up a union 
organization signifies that, to his mind at least, the cause 
of cooperation among the churches is not so far gone as 
some would think. Dr. Speer’s choice has been for many 
months a matter of spontaneous hope and prayer among 
those at all acquainted with the problems faced by the 
Federal Council in the next few years. Whether he could 
be persuaded to accept the presidency was one of the 
anxious thoughts which burdened the hearts of the fore- 
gathering delegates. And when the committee presented 
his name with the announcement that his consent accom- 
panied it there was relief and new courage in every heart. 
His place in the American church is steadily defining itself 
as one quite unique. His presidency of the Federal Coun- 
cil will be no mere honorary title but a serious duty to 
whose performance he will bring the energy and wisdom 
and vision which characterize his gracious personality. 

An enlarged secretarial force, a revision of the com- 
mission features of the Council and a budget of $300,000 
per year for a greatly widened scope of activities are the 
outstanding practical features of the policy adopted. It 
would seem that this is the moment to welcome the ar- 
rival of the Federal Council as the steady-going and prv- 
dent, but now, please God, more courageous and construc- 
tive agency for the united service of all the churches that 
have eyes to see how much better certain things can be 
done together than they can be done separately. 


The Cry for Novelty 


E ARE continually being reminded from press 


and platform that whatever we ask of people we 

must not ask them to do again today the same 

thing which they did yesterday. Nothing shows more 

clearly how abnormal is the present state of society than 

does the general willingness to throw away even those 

things whose value is intrinsic and permanent, in the hope 

of possessing that modern pig-in-a-poke which is oftenest 
referred to as “something different.” 

“Different” is indeed a word for magic-working. Not 

to be beautiful but to be “different looking” is the ambi- 
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tion of the modern belle. The business firm depends as 
never before upon new ideas in display and advertising. 
Amusements are judged by the standard of variety. The 
chicken-trot of yesterday must give place to the cat-step 
of today. Theatrical attractions must be novelties in fact 
and even in name. 

\ man will love a woman as long as she can keep him 
“We 
is the excuse offered 
The chief reason a typical man 
hour has for the pursuit of an “affinity” is that she 


guessing—no longer,” is a pet aphorism of the age. 


got so dead tired of each other!” 


for many a broken home. 


is not the same wife he has had all along. 
Non-conformity for non-conformity’s sake is one of 
the characteristics of the present social order. The work 
of those who must protest against evils in existing con- 
ditions is found to be constantly minimized and confused 
those who protest merely to protest, who desire change 
for the sake of change. 
\hile the war was on we prayed for relief from its 
fears, its shocks, the havoc of change which it was con- 
tinually working. “Give back to us the good gray days 


of monotony,” we said. “Let us know again the happi- 


ness of times when nothing happened.” But with the war 
ended, we realized that one of its penalties had been the 
inability to settle back into the old life of comfortable 
monotony. We had become used to living by high and low 
moments. We had come to fear the lack of excitement 
and novelty as if we were fearing a death in life. 

Yet mastery of life comes through routine, not through 
the endless quest of variety. One achieves, not by doing 
something different every day, but by doing each day the 
same thing he did the day before and doing it a little better. 
l'rue, each day needs new inspirations, but these come best 
not to him who seeks them as an escape from routine but 
to him who finds in them fresh sources of power for the 
daily task. 

If we have ever faced, in any immediate way, the 
thought of leaving this world, we have realized, at least 
for the time, that it is its homely round, not its infrequent 
novelties, which we should part from most reluctantly. 
Never again to see the buds swelling on the maple by the 
porch, never again to walk down the old road to the 
village, never again to wait for the mail, and exchange 
greetings with the friendly neighbors, never again to sit in 
one’s own particular chair beside the hearth-fire—these are 
thoughts that pierce our hearts with their poignancy of 
regret, their suggestion of what it is, after all, what we 
dread to give up. Only the very young fear to leave the 
adventure of this life. The most of us are willing to trust 
to the next world for adventure. What we cling to in this 
is its familiarity 


lhe endearing traits of our friends grow in our appre- 


ciation as we realize their permanence and inexhaustibility. 


rhe patience which has been tried, the gallant courage 
which faces to the front after every defeat, the affection 
which has borne with us thus far and can be trusted to bear 
with us to the end—to these we shall come back at length 
with gratitude that they have in them the elements of 
that divinity which is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever, yet better day by day because better understood. 
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Consistency 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came to me a man who said, ‘Safed, thou 
speakest many wise words, but thou art not always 
consistent. 

And I said unto him, If I were always consistent, then 
should I never be wise. 

And he said, Thou utterest dark sayings. 

Then said I unto him, There are no completely consistent 
men aside from those in the Cradle and in the Asylum for 
The only consistent man is the Completely 
There once lived a Philosopher named 


Imbeciles. 
Ignorant Man. 
Immanuel, whose surname was Kant, who showed unto 
men that any line of thought consistently followed doth 
bump up against the Impossible. Man doth begin life in 
complete Consistency, which is to say, that he beginneth it 
in complete Ignorance. But there cometh a day when he 
learneth a Truth, namely, that his Toe is capable of being 
brought up into his Mouth; and that Truth maketh his 
Ignorance Lopsided. 

And he said unto me, I had not thought of that; but it 
cometh to pass in time that he can no longer get his Toe 
into his Mouth. 

And I answered, So happeneth it with much of what we 
apprehend as Truth; by the time we learn it, the thing 1s 
no longer possible nor yet desirable; nevertheless, the 
Truth hath been worth learning, and it hath its logical 
relation to other Inconsistencies, which are properly appre- 
hended as Truth. 

And he said unto me, Say on. 

And I said, The circumference of men’s Ignorance is 
vast, and every new Truth discovered is the Lengthened 
Radius whereby to measure the Diameter and Area of a 
Yet hath it 
For each new Truth becometh an Interrogation 


Vaster Ignorance and a Greater Inconsistency. 
a Value. 
Point, which reacheth out like a Fish Hook after the mouth 
of Leviathan. And albeit neither thou nor Job the ser- 
vant of God can draw him out, yet doth the Interrogation 
Point hook now and then a Sculpin of Information or an 
Hornpout of Knowledge, or some slippery Eel of Truth, 
which maketh our Ignorance Lopsided. 

Furthermore, I said unto him, Men do walk, not by an) 
process of Bisymmetrical Progressive Motion, but by 
Hitching one side Ahead, and then Pulling the other side 
up and down a Little Ahead, and by throwing the Center 
of Gravity out of Plumb and catching themselves before 
they fall, so that in falling forward but never striking, and 
wabbling ahead with first one foot and then the other, we 
contrive an approach to Consistency through Inconsistency. 
And the process of the Advancement of Human Know- 
ledge, yea and of Human Goodness, is more or less Like 
Unto it. 

And he said, I have learned enough for one day. 

And I said, Go now and learn something on the other 
For a 
falance is an Abomination unto the Lord, and the 


side of thine Ignorance that will help to balance up. 
False 
best thing about Inconsistency is that it doth challenge us 
to learn another Truth. 





Who is a Church Member? 


By Frederick E. Lumley 


N HER recent book, “The New State,” Miss Follett 
utters a truth which has an application to a present con- 
troversy. “The good citizen” she says (and we are all 

ears to learn who he is) “is not he who obeys the laws, 
but he who has an active sense of being an integral part 

of the state. This is the essence and the basis of effective 
good citizenship. We are not a part of a nation because 
we are living within its boundaries, because we feel in 
sympathy with it and have accepted its ideas, because we 
have been naturalized. We are a part of a nation only in 
so far as we are helping to make that nation. . . . The 
federal state can be the moral state only through its being 
built anew from hour to hour by the activity of all its 
members. We have had within our memory three ideas of 
the individual's relation to society; the individual as de- 
serving ‘rights’ from society, next with a duty to society, 
and now the idea of the individual as an activity of society. 

Our relation to society is so close that there is no room 

for either rights or duties. This means a new ethics and 

new politics.” 

In this brief analysis of political membership-status, the 
emphasis is shifted from the external to the internal, from 
the objective to the subjective, from the ceremonial of 
naturalization and the petty righteousness of mere obedi- 
ence, to the sense of continuously willing and achieving 
the social good. For many millenniums the test of mem- 
bership satisfactory to most authorities has been that of a 
clear avowal and humble conformance at some solemn 
occasion. Having passed through the one wholly artificial 
and arbitrary ordeal, one became instanter a citizen. The 
division of the ordeal into several parts and spreading it 
out over several years has removed none of the artifi- 
ciality, arbitrariness nor objectivity. Thus the form's the 
thing 


DYNAMIC MEMBERSHIP 


It is not dithcult, however, to discern the inflowing and 
This is the 
result of prolonged search for the essence of membership, 


in-forming of a very different conception. 


the reality of relationship, apart from fixed and arbitrary 
symbols of the same. 
than the casket. 


The aim is to see the jewel rather 
And some progress has been made. It is 
now quite evident, all surviving elements of magic being 
eliminated, that the very soul of membership in any group 
whatsoever is continuous, creative participation in the life 
of that group. The human mind cannot comprehend any- 
thing higher. Nothing lower is worthy of so noble a 
name as membership. 

rhe application of this dynamic conception to the church 
For, as the formal 
and artificial entrance to the state has ever been empha- 


ought to be an awakening experience. 
sized above the vital, so has it been in the church. Down 
through the centuries the guardians of formalism have 
always assumed the right to define church-membership 
and to admit or “deport” whom they chose. They have, 


as have the officers of government, built up an ordeal, con- 


taining two elements, the affirmation of belief and the per- 
formance of prescribed rites. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of the ordeal an alien was supposedly brought 
within the told. Those who conducted the initiation then 


declared the candidate “in.” 


INITIATING CEREMONY 


It may be accepted that some persons have entered this 
way. ‘They have, like dutiful children, quite blindly put 
on the dress and then acted the part. They have accepted 
the symbol, often through fear, and then have lived glor- 
iously in search of its meaning—the “charmed” life so to 
speak. Thus, by their own earnestness they gained the 
high estate while it was often attributed to the correct in- 
So to such the device of a creedal avowal and 
Not because of any 
human failing’ Like 


crutches, this device is of use only because of lameness. 


troduction. 
the ritual performance was of value. 
intrinsic virtue but because of 

But lameness, it is affirmed, is universal; therefore all 
men must use crutches. The truth is, however, that lame- 
ness is not universal, The fallacy is in elevating the par- 
ticular into a general. Human weakness may be universal ; 
All men may need help but 
Some, as noted, 


no particular form of it is. 
all do not need the same kind of help. 
move to spiritual health and righteousness by the aid of 
promises and rites. Others use different devices. The 
Protestant church cannot impose the ordeal upon all men, 
But such 
It is true that incarceration 
may domesticate a measure of consent even in the crimi- 


for it has not the power of excommunication. 


power is not wholly effectual. 


nal, for no man’s will can hold out forever against an 
overwhelming force. And the church, Protestant and 
Catholic, indifferently, has had many a victory for this 
reason. But reform can be secured more cheaply for the 
It can be secured without violating the per- 
sonalities of those sought to be reclaimed. Incarceration 
But it will not work with all. 

Can membership, genuine 
membership, be attained apart from the generally pre- 
scribed and respectable introductory formalities’ Can a 
person reach that condition of continuous, creative par- 


most part. 


may be one device. 


The central question is this: 


ticipation in the life of the church without meeting the de- 
This is fundamental. The 
answer, which is implicit in what has already been said, 
but which needs further elaboration, will not briag joy to 


mands of the official initiators ? 


the high priests of formalism, Catholic or Protestant. 
DECISION 1S INDIVIDUAL 


It has been assumed that the issue of this problem has 
The new truth gradually form- 
ing in the minds of men is that the issue is and always has 
been, with the individual candidate. No vote of any group 
can put him in or out but his own. Groups have often 
attempted to do that and the individual in question has 
accepted the report as a true record of his own attitude. 
3ut he was out or in before any vote was ever taken. No 


been with the authorities. 
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divorce is ever anything but the public announcement of an 
inward spiritual achievement. The vote of admission or 
expulsion is never anything but a tardy recognition of an 
accomplished fact. 

‘this point may be made clear by examining the church. 
No doubt all has been said upon this theme, yet reitera- 
tion is the answer to a human need. Like any and every 
social institution, the church is a three dimensional affair. 
It is composed of a fairly harmonious set of beliefs, senti- 
ments and practices. So far as the human mind can com- 
prehend it the church is not more, at least, for practical 
purposes. There are the cherished faiths, the unswerving 
loyalties and the kindly ministries characteristic of a 
group of people, called 
whatnot. 


the Friends, Presbyterians, or 
The soul of the church is the people believing 
and loving; the body of the church is the people at work 
promoting human welfare. Apart from these, the church 
has no existence. That is to say, organized interacting 
living, of a particular kind, is the church, 

Therefore membership is effected by believing, feeling 
and working in characteristic ways. That is creative par- 
Membership is severed by ceasing to partici- 
pate creatively. And who unites or withdraws but the 
individual concerned? The pronouncement that no indi- 
vidual can enter the church without this or that or the 
other specific formality is much like the argument of the 
Greek sophist who proved, with blameless logic, that his 
opponent could not walk around the tub which sat before 
them. Thereupon the man got up and walked around it. 
So it is that countless persons continuously and creatively 
participate in those forms of life called the church while 
stupid formalists sit about and prove that it cannot be done. 


ticipation. 


REAL SELF-IDENTIFICATION 


\ church board or other official group may refuse a can- 
didate’s money (almost never done) and contributions of 
energy, and deny him participation in public worship. Is 
he thereby excluded from membership? Not essentially. 
He can believe what the church professes to believe, pray 
for what the church aims to achieve, devote his means 
indirectly to those ends for which the church exists and 
above all he can will the good the church wills. Who can 
say that genuine membership is more than that? If prayer 
is a factor in church progress he can promote it in spite 
of any human being or council on earth. He thus enters 
the church and becomes creative in it. 

If Christians could ever learn to look at what actually 
occurs and cease insisting that it is impossible, much would 
gained. If they could ever pass beyond analogical rea- 
soning, this truth would be all too plain. In the state one 
must enroll to vote, that is, to exercise one’s sovereignty. 
One does not need to enroll, however, to pay taxes, enter 
public discussion, become a producer or go to war, and 
thus engage in the serious business of the country. One 
who is not formally accepted in the church cannot vote. 
No. But church work and the Kingdom are not promoted 
most by the purely artificial device of voting. There are 
votes and votes. There are the votes of the board meeting 
or the congregational gathering where some money is ap- 
propriated to this or that, some committees are appointed 
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for this or that, a pastor is called or dismissed and the 
church machinery otherwise oiled. But who will insist 
that such participation is more significant than the sort 
already described, that is, the willing of church and King- 
dom progress? Is that not really voting? 

The fact is that a candidate can be forbidden only the 
inconsequentials, the externals, by some stiff-necked offi- 
cials. And if he is forbidden these, when desiring them, 
and continuously participating creatively in the manner 
indicated, the congregation so behaving is no better morally 
or spiritually than a club of snobs, for it is a club of snobs. 
It can make no claims—it can make them but cannot make 
them good—of being a special promoter of Christian ideals 
and relationships, for these are not exclusive but as wide 
as God’s mercy. 

Thus a roll-book is a very childish test of membership. 
There will be a new impetus to Christian progress when 
that borrowed device is cast aside and people regularly 
and gladly fellowship without reservation all those who 
come continuously and creatively participating in the Chris- 
tian program. 


VERSE 
The Messenger 


HAT was his name? I do not know his name, 
I only know he heard God's voice and came, 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak, 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
And, when his work was done, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame; 
He lived, he died. I do not know his name. 
Good Night 
* )OD NIGHT! Good night! 
Far from us day takes its flight. 
Sut ever God’s eternal love 
Remains to guard us, as above 
The stars watch with celestial light 
Good night! Good night! 


Till tomorrow! Till tomorrow 

Ah, we know not what may follow. 
Close our eyes tonight we may, 
Shall we see another day? 

Mayhap in vain we say tomorrow, 


Till tomorrow! Victor Huco. 
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What Is the Matter With the Church? 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


OME time ago, speaking to the Sons of the American 
Revolution, | made reference to the present state of 
the church, reciting a few facts recorded in the Year- 

Book of the Federal Council of Churches for 1920. The 
facts were to the effect that only forty-four out of the 
one hundred and ten millions of people in America are 
even nominally connected with any church-—Catholic, 
Protestant, Hebrew, or any sort, Also that ten thousand 
Sunday schools have ceased to exist, and that a large per 
cent of men who were in the ministry are leaving the pulpit 
for other vocations. My point was that if it is a part of 
our religion to be patriotic, it ought to be a part of our 
patriotism to keep the altar-light of faith aflame in the 
shrines built by our fathers. Finally I quoted the words of 
James Bryce, from “The American Commonwealth :” 


“If history teaches us anything, it teaches us that 
hitherto civilized society has rested on religion. It was 
religious zeal and religious conscience that led to the 
founding of the New England colonies two centuries and 
i half ago. Religion and conscience have been a constant- 
ly active force in the American commonwealth ever since. 
And the more democratic republics become, the more the 
masses grow conscious of their power, the more dou they 
need to live not only by patriotism, but by reverence and 
self-control, and the more essential to their well-being 
are those sources from which reverence and_ seli-con- 


trol flow. 


An enterprising reporter quoted my remarks—quite ac- 
curately—in a dispatch which went all over the land; and 
the result was a shower of letters of many kinds from 
every part of the country. It shows how much this matter 
is in the minds of the people, and if some of them think 
glibly and superficially about it, others are pondering it 
deeply. No one denied the facts as stated, though many 
felt that 1 had been much too conservative in stating them 

in that the number of nominal adherents of the church 
is greatly in excess of those who really care for it, save as 
a nursery, an ambulance, or an undertaker. Personally | 
am not disposed to dispute this criticism, except to say that 
many-—more than we realize—who are not even nominal 
adherents of the church love it and value the things for 
which it stands. Every letter, except three, was keenly 
critical of the church, which shows how much is expected 
of the church and what a responsibility rests upon it. 


“FUNNY MEN” ON THE CHURCH 


rhe letters fall into several classes, the first made up 
of those who rejoice to know that the church is declining, 
on the ground that it is a useless and ridiculous institution, 
an “organized fake founded upon myth and superstition.” 
Seven of those funny men who call themselves “freethink- 
ers’ wrote in that strain, taking pains to assure me that 
religion is a superficial and transitory phenomenon in hu- 
man experience, the product of sheer illusion, Their dog- 
matism is of a kind with that of the old theologians, only 


more crass. They do not know that the tide of modern 


thought has passed them by, making their way of thinking 
as obsolete as the fossils dug up by the geologists. Indeed, 
one is amazed to find how little people know of the great 
advance of religious thought in our time, and how slightly 
they are touched by it. 


PANACEAS FOR CHURCH !LLS 


The second class of letters is from those—whose name is 
legion—who are ready with a remedy for all the ills the 
church is heir to. Each one brings forward his pet theory, 
or hobby, as a panacea which, if only it is adopted, will 
mean the advent of a new era. Thus I have been enter- 
tained by elaborate essays setting forth the virtues of every 
kind of cult, economic and otherwise, and they fill me with 
wonder. I have long been familiar with the gospel accord- 
ing to Henry George—a great American with a great idea 
—but I had not supposed that its adoption by the pulpit 
would fill the churches with eager multitudes. Others are 
equally sure that the plight of the church is due to its loss 
of the great expectancy of the speedy and dramatic coming 
of Christ, and that the present state of the world is proof 
that his advent is near. Our Christian Science friends 
think that the church preaches a truncated gospel, bereft 
of the art and power of healing, and that what it needs 
most is to recover that secret. The Spiritualists are pos- 
itive that what all the world is seeking is a more vivid 
assurance—if not actual demonstration—of the future life, 
and that instead of balancing probabilities the church must 
learn from them a more triumphant note. 

FAILURES OF CHURCH MEMBERS 

very cult, as I see it, is the outward and visible sign 
of some failure of insight or emphasis on the part of the 
church. Some truth is forgotten, or overlooked, or utterly 
lost to view, and in the enthusiasm of its rediscovery it is 
exhibited in an exaggerated form, out of all proportion. 
The late Dr. Hiram Thomas used to say that hitherto 
no church has been large enough to hold more than one 
idea, but that he hoped to live to see a church spacious 
enough of mind and responsive enough of heart to attain 
a synthesis and balance of Christian truth. Meantime, in 
a very thoughtful letter I read: “The church has lost her 
power of healing because of her lack of unity and her 
lack of holiness. Until she recovers the power of making 
saints I do not want to see her recover the power to heal. 
The power of healing without holiness would be just as 
disastrous as the power of science has proved to be with- 
out religion; and the same applies to communication with 
the dead.” 

I am grieved at the number of letters telling of un- 
Christian conduct on the part of ministers and members 
of churches. Details are recited in full. Failure to meet 
ordinary obligations, lack of neighborliness, trickery, fraud, 
scandal—it makes me unhappy to read about it. One 
woman insists that there is more “honest-to-God religion” 
outside the church than inside, and I am sorry not to be 
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able to refute her. Another woman thinks it would be just 
as well to close the churches, and in their stead to print a 
placard to be hung in schools, railway stations, and the 
postoffice, bearing the words of Jesus: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy mind and all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

By far the largest number of letters have to do with 
economic issues which, I am told, are replacing theological 
questions in the interest and concern of our time. One 
man says quite frankly that men are thinking to-day of 
the means of living, not of life’s meaning. No doubt he is 
right, and that fact explains many things in respect not 
only of the church, but of all the higher and finer interests 
of mankind. Indeed, what emerges most plainly from a 
reading of these letters is the question whether the con- 
ditions which they admit to exist do not have a common 
origin. After all, what we are confronted with is not 
specifically indifference to religion, but indifference to 
pretty well everything outside the circle of creature com- 
fort and self-gratification. Of course, to a large general- 
ization of this kind there are many exceptions; but in the 
main it is true that society has as yet been able to per- 
suade only a few of its members to be really interested in 
it, or in anything except the Cult of Comfort of which they 
are faithful devotees. 


FLAMING SCORN OF THE SOCIALISTS 


Sut the Socialists will not have it so, and that is to 
their credit, be it said. Ardent thinkers, they are masters 
of vivid and pungent language. Some of my letters are 
truly eloquent in their portrayal of the miseries and muti- 
lations of the people under the present economic system, 
and in their flaming scorn of what they call “the abject, 
cowardly obeisance of the church to the power of or- 
ganized and endowed injustice.” Whatever one may think 
of their theories, one must admire their passionate protest 
against wrong, their vivid social imagination, and their 
humanitarian zeal. Indeed, if the church had a like faith 
in its gospel, and more of the same tireless ingenuity of 
propaganda, its influence might be much greater than it is. 
On the other hand, my conservative friends are greatly 
alarmed by the fact that the churches—especially the 
younger ministers—are so infected with the virus of social 
radicalism. Many of them have quit the church—it is too 
hot for them, they say—and one man, in a noble letter, 
complains that radicals seem unable to realize that a con- 
servative may be equally sincere and no whit less informed. 

So it goes, pro and con, making the way of those who 
hold the Doctrine of the Balance almost as difficult as the 
way o* the transgressor; but I have thought much as to 
what result will follow if the church obeys the trend of 
the time, shifting its emphasis from theology to sociology. 
For one thing, it will mean a new sectarianism on eco- 
nomic issues, taking the place of the old sectarianism based 
on theological dogma and ecclesiastical order—and, so far 
as I can see, the last state of the church will be as bad as 
the first, if not worse. There will be a radical church on 
one street, a conservative church on the next street, with no 
end of variations between. Furthermore, as few preachers 
may ever hope to be anything more than amateurs in socio- 
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logical theory, much less in practice—at least, until a new 
generation is trained in such studies—the prospect is not 
inviting. Amateur lectures are not edifying. Henry Hodg- 
kin, in his essay on “Lay Religion”—a little book wise with 
insight and warm with the heart-beat of a Christian man— 
suggests that the difficulty may be overcome, in part, by 
an “increase of lay ministry, and by making some training 
for and experience of affairs in the ordinary sphere of life 
a part of the essential training of every minister.” From 
a forthright letter I read: 


I do not go to church to hear a rehash of what I read 
in the papers and reviews. Heaven forfend! Often when 
I read the sermon topics in the New York press, I want 
to go in the other direction—as far as my money will take 
me. A sermon that is only an editorial comment on the 
latest event, whether it be the advent of a ghost-raiser or 
the issue of an industrial dispute, does not appeal to me. 
Not that I am indifferent to such questions, but I hear 
them discussed all week long. No, what I ask of the 
church is what Phillips Brooks gave us years ago, when 
we sat in the dim recesses of Trinity Church—moral in- 
sight, spiritual vision, or, better still, in your own fine 
phrase, “the living Christ mediated through a living per- 


sonality in whom he lives again.” Such preaching cleanses 


while it inspires, but I hear very little of it today. 
Indeed, in nearly all these letters the preachers come in 
for a hard hammering, and, as the late Dean Hodges used 
to say, “it is richly deserved by those who deserve it.” 
Much of it is deserved, by reason of the conditions under 
As I go about among my 
brethren of many communions, I find them an over- 


which the ministers work. 


worked, under-paid, bewildered set of men, wondering as 
to what will be the end of it all. The demands upon them 
are so exacting, so exhausting, that they have little oppor- 
tunity to be great preachers. Our American churches 
have not yet learned to give their ministers time to think 
things out, brood their visions, and fashion wings to their 
words. There has not been in our generation a time when 
men who believe, or want to believe, have been so op- 
pressed and appalled as they are to-day. Christian minis- 
ters are men of like passions as their fellows, and they 
share—perhaps more“keenly than others—this distress. 
What a fight for faith is going on in the lonely places of 
their hearts only those know to whom they have confided. 
The atmosphere in which they work has changed, and the 
fingers of their sermons grope darkly amid the hidden keys 
of the modern mind, seeking the great new chords of 
comfort and command. They will find them finally; they 
dare not stop until they do—and the power of the Word 
will be restored, if they’ wait, watch, work, praying the 
while for 


New hearts with the inquirer’s holy robe, 
And purged, considerate minds. 


From Maine a man sends me a copy of a little book en- 
titled, “Can the Church Survive in the Changing Order,” 
by Dr. A. P. Fitch, professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College; and a more thrilling and challenging 
essay I have not read in many a day. It goes to thear 
of the matter by showing that no timid, balting, patched-OP 
up re-statement of religious faith will do; that Mere, nittsts 
be a revolution in outlook, if we are to speak te the new, 4y 
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Unless the church 
It must claim 


time which thinks in new terms. 
can do and will do that it will not survive. 
“in joyous affection, as brothers of the faith, all those who 
believe in the spirit of man, out of which, in awe and tears, 
has arisen all the noblest that we know; all those who see, 
in the free and honest mind, the clean and loyal heart, the 
will set on useful and on holy things, the one eternal Way 
toward the ever flying goals of freedom and truth”—and 
the man who sent it adds, “Them’s my sentiments.” 

But enough. I have no space to show how diagnosis 
of present unrest differs in these letters, and what widely 
varying views of the Interchurch Movement, ot the Com- 
munity Church, and other like enterprises, are held. It 
has done me good to meet so many points of view, and to 
find out what is going on in the public mind, the more so 
because I have been out of the country and have not been 
able to follow the rapid processes of thought on this side 
of the sea. But I can not close this digest without quoting 
from a gentle, gracious, and wise letter from a veteran 
servant of God, a minister in his ninety-first year, who 
sits waiting for the on-coming evening and the star- 
crowned night. He has been good enough to follow my 
work for years, and is much too generous in his appre- 
ciation; but his long letter—dictated to his daughter—has 
done me so much good that I fain would share the bless- 
ing with others. 

“Listen to an old man sitting in the twilight. I have 
tried to serve our Master through a long day—have spent 
I have had ups and 


downs, but God has been good. No man ever served a 


sixty-four years in the ministry. 


better Master, and if I had ninety more years I would give 
every one of them to him. How I wish I were young 
again, to help my brethren see it through. I have been 
about a good deal—have worshipped in the City Temple 
when Dr. Parker was there. I have seen many changes 
in modes and moods of thought, in the fashion of men’s 
faith. As far back as I can remember, it has been a habit 
to say that the church is declining and the world growing 
I know we 
have passed through dark times but the morning will come 
again—a time when nothing will be taken for Christianity 
but the religion of Love of God and Love of Man. 


worse. It is not so. It is just a bad habit. 


“Forgive an old man for writing so freely to one whom 
he has never seen. But I have followed your work, and 
I think you are more liberal than I am 
But that 
does not matter. What we know of Christ matters most-— 


Only one word more: Be 


love your spirit. 
in some things, and more orthodox in others. 


and there we are one in heart. 
faithful to our Master, and you will never regret it. 


It is only fair to add that none of the criticisms of the 
church in these letters, nor all of them put together, go to 
the root of the matter. Something deeper and more drastic 
There must be a 
new experience of God, a new interpretation of his will 


than anything they suggested is needed. 


and way for man, a new, creative vision of his kingdom 
in the hearts and affairs of men. We must rediscover—as 
Wesley rediscovered—the uses and power of the group, 
now well nigh lost; we must make further exploration of 
the meaning of fellowship and the practice of corporate 
prayer. What we need is a new, transforming, and com- 
municable experience of God in Christ, and a new, trans- 
formed human society after the mind of Christ. When 


the church ceases apeing the tactics of the world, and re- 
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turns to the permanent sources of spiritual power, we may 
hope for a spiritual renewal—and with it a new race of 
great preachers with tongues of fire. 

Dismal periods have been known before. Christianity 
is not dead ; it may even yet be discovered. As the Eliza- 
bethan Renaissance was, in the end, moralized by the 
Puritan revival, and the reaction of the French Revolution 
was followed by the Evangelical Revival, so, by a like 
rhythm and necessity, the new age which is dawning so 
cloudy will be quickened, in some unpredictable way, by 
a spiritual renewal. Perhaps its chief feature will be the 
realization of great social ideals under religious influences, 
bringing a better social order and a more fruitful reli- 
gious life. 


Neighborly Opinion on China 
Mission Agitation 


The Outlook 


DENOMINATIONALISM IN THE MISSION FIELD 


HE Chinese are greatly puzzled over American denomi- 

national distinctions. They are unable to understand who 
the Presbyterians are, for in the Chinese language these are 
called the “church of old men.” The distinctions between 
northern and southern Baptists are not very exciting in 
In all of the mission fields when the native Christians 
hold meetings they declare that just as soon as their churches 
become self-supporting they will abolish all American divisions 
and be one church. 

The Rev. Frank Garrett is a Disciples missionary in China 
who believes that the movement toward a native church should 
be aided rather than hindered. He wrote home to his Board 
last spring and suggested that negotiations for church union 
in China had reached a stage where Disciples of Christ must 
declare an attitude toward the movement. The impending 
union would involve two features which have not hitherto 
characterized Disciples churches—a district association of 
churches and a free exchange of members without rebaptism. 

Mr. Garrett’s letter was given to the religious press by a 
zealous Board member of the conservative order, and for 
some weeks a theological controversy has raged around his 
name. The International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, which met in St. Louis October 19-24, found the “hot- 
spot” in its attention to be the policy of the China mission. 
For two days the issue was debated on the floor of the Con- 
vention and in the large Recommendations Committee which 
passes upon all the motions made in the mass-meeting which 
serves as a convention. 

Evidence was produced by letters and documents showing 
that Mr. Garrett and others had employed unimmersed Chris- 
tians from other provinces in the capacity of native pastors, 
evangelists, and teachers. Unimmersed people had served as 
elders at the communion table and had been given letters when 
they moved to other provinces. There s no church roster in 
the Disciples churches of China, since many of the members 
cannot read and write, and there is no “right hand of fellow- 
ship,” the formal practice in American Disciples churches of 
receiving new members. The phrase “open membership” was 
the occasion of the odium theologicum in the discussion, and 
the conservatives among the Disciples insisted that only the 
putting of the names upon a roster and the giving of the right 
hand of fellowship constituted “open membership.” But Mr. 
Garrett insisted upon a complete and unequivocal recognition 


Peking. 
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of Methodists and Presbyterians in China as Christians and 
members of the church. 

The issue in the Convention was compromised by commend- 
ing Mr. Garrett’s zeal for Christian union, but at the same time 
telling him that the Convention was opposed to “open mem- 
bership,” and, if he held to the theory of “open membership,” 
he was invited to resign. There was a harmony love-feast 
after this resolution was passed. 

Thoughtful Disciples, however, do not see that harmony has 
been achieved. It is unthinkable that Mr. Garrett should re- 
nounce hes faith in a union church in China. He is too old 
a missionary for that. If he resigns, the entire mission force 
in China may resign in sympathy with him. If he does not 
resign, will the Executive Committee have the courage to re- 
move him and face all the consequences of that action? 

The Disciples are not the only denomination which refuses 
to bury denominational distinctions on the mission field. They 
happen to be the first denomination to face the issue in a clear 
and decisive way. Should they refuse to practice Christian 
union in China, their insistent plea for Christian union in 
\merica will be greatly discounted. They have but post- 
poned to another year a decision which is of the greatest 
moment in the development of missionary policy throughout 
the world. 


The Congregationalist 


A DENOMINATION AT THE CROSS ROADS 


'HE Disciples. who number in this country a million and 

a quarter people, have just held their General Convention 
at St. Louis, with 3,500 delegates registered. Disciples are a 
people of many varieties of opinion. A witty professor once 
said that where there were two Germans there were almost 
sure to be three opinions—it is almost true of the Disciples. 
In comparison with Congregationalism their differences of 
opinion and their independency would make the organization of 
the former seem like a hierarchy. 

The conservatives among the Disciples hold to the old 
“plea” which includes “Congregational government, the weekly 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, the practice of baptism by 
immersion, the eschewing of humanly devised creeds and de- 
nominational names, the preaching of a particular formula of 
conversion stated in terms of faith, repentance, eonfession, and 
baptism (immersion). The emphasis of the reactionaries who 
hold to this plea is upon immersion and this is the barrier that 
separates Disciples from other denominations. The progres- 
sive school of opinion that has grown up in late years among 
the Disciples would probably use the same terms as the re- 
actionaries in describing their position, but they manifest an 
entirely different spirit. The Christian Century, edited by Dis- 
ciples ministers, says of the progressives: “They find the 
genius of their distinctive position in the passion for Christian 
unity and the conviction that the practice of it should begin 
at once by the actual inclusion in an unqualified fellowship of 
all whom Christ has received into his feHowship. . . . The one 
group hopes to find unity through correct organization. The 
other hopes to find correctness, if at all, through the practice 
of unity.” Baptism by immersion is the specter that appears 
at every Disciples convention. 

The crisis which the Disciples now face has been brought 
about by their missionary work in China. The great union 
movement there, especially the project to form the United 
Christian Church of China, has brought all the denominations 
to a heart searching as to their sincerity in their profession of 
a desire for comity and a mission field free from the curse of 
sectarianism. The concrete question presented to Disciples 
missionaries in China is that of receiving members from other 
denominations without requiring them to submit to immersion. 
To receive members from other bodies without re-baptism is 
designated by Disciples as the practice of “open membership.” 
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The missionaries apparently are committed to and have been 
practicing this in some measure. They believe that to do other- 
wise will bring sectarianism into China and that they would 
deprecate very much. On the other hand if they practice 
“open membership” they find themselves out of harmony with 
the customs and the traditions of the churches for which they 
labor. The conservatives succeeded in getting a vote of the 
convention against “open membership” and the resolution pro- 
vided that missionaries should resign if they found themselves 
out of accord with the resolution. 

Many church people throughout the country believed that the 
war would put an end to sectarianism. This controversy 
among the Disciples is evidence that there is still a great deal 
of the sectarian spirit abroad in the land. We need not expect 
to do away with denominations for a long time to come, but 
we ought to get rid of the devil of sectarianism and this pro- 
nouncement of the Disciples convention is nothing more or less 
than a victory for the spirit of division and strife. 


The Christian Work 


A COMMUNION FINDING ITSELF 


HE recent General Convention of the Disciples at St. Louis 

furnishes an instance of how a Christian communion is 
trying to find itself, and it appears to be succeeding fairly 
well to that end. Thomas Campbell wrote his “Declaration and 
Address” while he was a seceder Presbyterian in 1809. The 
Disciples, however, did not become a separate body until about 
1832. In these eighty-eight years they have passed through all 
the experiences of other Christian bodies without learning 
in many instances from other Christian bodies such lessons 
as would have prevented enormous waste, lessons which could 
only have been gotten by closer affiliation with other Chris- 
tian bodies. They started with the passion for the unity of the 
whole church, but soon they were headed toward being a party 
themselves in the church with their party journals, party con- 
ventions, party schools, etc., not, however, abandoning their 
witness for unity even if they did become a competitive or- 
ganization in a community rather than a co-operative factor 
among the divided forces. 

Two currents of thought prevailed among them. One had 
to do with the unity of the church as the primary apology for 
their existence. The other had to do with the restoration o/ 
the primitive church which in its complete restoration would 
bring Christian unity and all other good to the church. These 
two positions have their natural tendencies. The first tends 
toward a larger fellowship. The second tends toward isolation 
and therefore sectarianism, whether the body claiming the 
restoration elements be Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Luth- 
eran, Seventh Day Adventist or Disciple. Good men have been 
on both sides in these problems among the Disciples, and 
sometimes they have talked to the breaking point. Some 
years ago several hundred thousand, termed the “anti-breth- 
ren,” withdrew because they believed that they had restored 
the primitive church more perfectly than had the great body 
of the Disciples. Their distinctive points of restoration were 
that they had abandoned missionary societies and instrumental 
music in public worship. They might have gone further and 
abandoned church buildings, for the primitive church had no 
church buildings. But movements of this character can rarely 
carry more than one or two distinct ideas. Other petty prob- 
lems among the Disciples followed these. New issues furnished 
the occasion for severe controversies, and whatever the issue 
each group felt itself the guardian of certain traditions and 
eternal liberties. These are the normal fermentations through 
which all denominational movements pass. The Disciples are 
not unlike others in this particular. 


One of the passing incidents was the action of a group of 
ultra conservatives, perhaps a thousand in number, who met 
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in a theater for several days preceding the General Conven- 
tion to discuss in open forum fashion the problems of the 
Disciples as they saw them. In that meeting they passed almost 
without protest the same resolution of censure against the 
methods of the Association for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity that the presbytery of Chartiers passed against Thomas 
Campbell in 1809 which gave the Disciples their beginning as 
a movement, pleading for the unity of the church. The meth- 
ods of the Association are intercessory prayer for the whole 
church, friendly conferences with other Christians, and the 
distribution of irenic literature in the interest of Christian 
unity. One can hardly imagine any group of religious people 
passing a resolution of censure in this day against such meth- 
ods, but the chief interest of the resolution is that it registered 
how far it is possible for a part of a movement to drift uncon- 
sciously in the limits of a single century from the original 
sources of that movement. But the indications are that the 
great body of the Disciples not only furnishes a background 
for Christian unity ideals, but is moving toward a larger fel- 
lowship with the whole church. 

more than a_ hundred 
educators, 


delegates, 
missionaries, 


In interviews with 
both men and women—preachers, 
business men—fully ninety-five per cent. were of those who 
look forward hopefully to a better condition of Christian co- 
operation and unity throughout the whole church, and eager- 
ly desire the Disciples to serve with no special advantage to 
themselves, but rather advantage to the whole church, fulfill- 
ing that fine Scriptural ideal, “not looking each of you to his 
own things, but each of you also to the things of others.” 
Christian bodies cannot work apart. They must work together, 
both for their own sakes and the sake of the whole church, 
or in remaining apart whatever truth they hold must become 
more and more sectarian by the very fact of their isolation 
If the whole body of the Disciples could find themselves in the 
atmosphere of Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address” 
with its plea for toleration, avoidance of controversy and the 
recognition of all Chrastians as common brothers, they could 
make the richest and most sadly needed contribution for unity 
to which they were originally called. They opposed denomi- 


nationalism and themselves became a denomination. 


Their 
task is to free themselves from all denominational trammels 
and make their identification with the whole church of Christ 
a practical experience as an approach to the urity of the 
church. We hope that the St. Louis convention is so true an 
interpretation of this hope that the day is not far distant when 
the Disciples, finding themselves, will furnish help in the quest 
of all communions for the lost unity of the church of God. 

P. A. 


The Continent 


THEY CAN'T AFFORD TO RETREAT 


ae oStGe ATIONS were asked by the recent Disciples Gen- 
eral Convention in St. Lous from any of its missionaries 


in China who may not be willing to sign a pledge to exclude 
unimmersed Christians from membership with their mission 
congregations. All large-souled Christians will hope that the 
missionaries in question will resign. 

This might seem an unduly harsh thing to say if these Dis- 
ciples men and women in China were now suddenly for the 
first time put up against a new question jut it is not a novel 
issue. It is a matter which they have conscientiously worked 
out in the mill of their own experiences and concerning which 
they have arrived at definite convictions. It was in fact their 
own message on the subject which brought to a head in St. 
Louis what has been until now a most latent controversy. 
Meeting in their usual mission council, these representatives 
abroad of a denomination which at home specializes in pleas 
for Christian unity and arguments for exclusive immersion 
baptism, realized that on their field the two ideas could not be 
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fitted together. A united Christian church is proposed for 
China, and if the Disciples go into that, as their union princi- 
ples certainly demand, they must accept in their local congre- 
gations persons bringing letters from other congregations 
which do not baptize converts by immmersion, 

Unanimously these missionaries decided to write home and 
say that this was what duty toward the kingdom of Christ 
required of them at this time. Such indeed had long been 
the informal practice of all of them; when an unimmersed 
Christian came to them from some other mission station they 
welcomed him as one of themselves and said nothing to him 
about another baptism. But now the time had come when with 
proposed union pending, this custom must be made into law. 
They frankly said that while they expected to continue im- 
mersing their own converts, it would be a sin against the 
coming Chrstian China to teach these simple followers of 
Jesus that differing modes of baptism required Christians to 
And this bold fidel- 
ity to a bigger interest than their peculiar denominationalism 
was what brought down on them the wrath of the national 
convention of their own people here at the “home base.” 

\ more definite cleft between builders and hinderers of a 
Christian world can hardly be imagined than this situation 
reveals. It exposes in glaring light the inconsistency which for 
so long made the movement originating with Alexander Camp- 
bell obnoxious to people of a really Christian spirit wherever 
it secured for itself any foothold in a local community. Pro- 
fessing to have as its main object the unification of Christians, 


be separated into different congregations. 


it hypocritically produced everywhere sectarian division by its 
violent persistence in teaching that actually none were Chris- 
tians who did not accept its interpretation of the Bible and join 
3ut happily of late years there has devel- 
oped out of the very midst of this bigoted company, by whole- 


its congregations. 


some reaction from its bigotry, a fine host of ministers and lay- 
men who are singularly fraternal with other Christian denomi- 
nations. These all of course sympathize with the missionaries 
in China, and it is this sort of Disciples at home to whom, as 
well as the whole Christian world. the advocates of “open 
membership” on mission fields owe an unfaltering steadfast- 


ness in the position they have taken. 


The Baptist 


DISTURBED OVER OPEN MEMBERSHIP 


HE General Convention of the Disciples of Christ, held 

recently in St. Louis, was greatly disturbed over the ques- 
tion of open membership in the churches of that denomination. 
The question arose in no theoretical way, but from the charge 
that missionaries in China have for some time been practicing 
such membership by receiving into their churches members 
who had not been immersed, thus displaying a spirit of unity 
of which many in the home churches did not approve. 

The Christian Century of Chicago has this to say concerning 
what it calls the “characteristic psychology of a Disciples con- 
vention which leads it to play fast and loose with its convic- 
“Tears, 


tions in order to ‘get through another convention’ ”’: 


obscurantism, casustry, unctuous pietism—these are the means 
by which men and women normally discriminating and cour- 
ageous are both disarmed of their critical powers and awed 
in the presence of a convention crisis. What relief followed 
the passing of this resolution! Everybody was shedding grate- 
ful tears that the opposing elements were so happily reconciled. 
When the spell was broken men and women began to ask, What 
was that resolution that we passed?” And it registers its 
opinion that to attempt to impose a creedal decision wpon the 
missionaries will split the Disciples fellowship in two and will 
result in widespread resignations from the service of the United 
Missionary Society. 
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O learn how to converse with the departed spirits of men 

would be the greatest and most valuable discovery in 

modern civilization. Talking to other continents over 
the Hertzian wave and flying through the air would become 
discoveries of secondary importance as compared with it. 
Linking known continents is a matter of great convenience but 
linking the known and unknown spheres would build new foun- 
dations under the world. Nothing given mankind since the 
coming of the Saviour would be so valuable to religion, and 
for science to certify the continued existence of souls would 
add the undeniable evidence of fact to the age-long assurances 
of faith. It would bring the thinking of mankind to a turn 
more marked than that wrought by the discoveries of: Coper- 
nicus, Galileo and Darwin. It would destroy at one stroke 
the materialistic and mechanistic theories of life and the uni- 
verse and bring science and religion, as well as matter and 
spirit, into a new alliance, ending forever the antinomies and 
contradictions which thinkers have always found in them. 


* . * 


The Physicists versus 
the Spiritualists 

Since humanity reached that degree of intelligence which 
made abstract thinking possible man ‘has sought intercourse 
with the departed spirits of his friends and comrades. Through 
all ages men have listened to seers and diviners, founded cults 
and followed their leadings through a maze of superstition 
and experimentation. The problem simply would not down. 
Said an experimental and laboratory psychologist, working 
frankly on the mechanisms of mental activity: “I stand with 
an open mind before any phenomenon that has been so per- 
sistent as that of spiritualism.” Modern spiritualism is civiliza- 
tion’s form of preserving this ancient quest of men for a glimpse 
It is a religion rather than a science, and has 
always been so. None but its devotees have considered it 
ther than a superstition or a fraud or at best a delusion. Its 


nto the unseen. 


jeceptions and charlatanries have been exposed so often that 
the general judgment has had little patience with it. It has 
failed utterly to make its case. 

But spiritualism as a cult is one thing and the scientific 
and technical investigations of men whose learning has made 
them noted, and whose probity and sincerity are beyond ques- 
tion is another. 
in the world agree in ther conclusions after many years of 
patient, independent investigation, the open-minded man can do 


And when several of the greatest physicists 


iothing less than listen to them with open-mindedness and re- 
spect. It is futile to attempt to laugh them out of court and 

reversion to the scholastic habit of mind to refuse to con- 
sider their work and findings. Sir William Crooks, inventor of 
the Crooks tube which was the precursor of the X-Ray, Sir 
William F. Barrett, a life-time professor of experimental phys- 
cs, Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the world’s foremost scientists 
and educators, have all been knighted’ for their accomplish- 
ments as men of learning and for their scientific contributions. 
\ll took up experimentation and inquiry in the psychic realm 
as sceptics, but, as all true men of science do, with a willing- 
ness to investigate with an open mind any phenomena, saying 
with Lord Kelvin that “science is bound by the everlasting 
law of honor to face fearlessly every problem which can fairly 
be presented to it.” 


What the Great 
Physicists Say 

The mere fact that such men frankly say they have verified 
to their own satisfaction the ability to confer with the de- 
parted spirits of men, and that they have actually done so 
again and again gives any fair-minded man pause and compels 


The Physicists and the After Life 


him to listen with interest and with something less than 
credulity. Sir William Crooks courageously took his great 
reputation in his hands when he first published his experiments 
Sir William 
Barrett has carried on his experiments for forty years and has 
no more doubt of the verified and accurate nature of his find- 
ings in these things than he has of the accuracy and truthful- 
ness of his purely material contributions to the science of 
yhysics made during the same period. 


to the world, and so have each of the others. 


Sir Oliver Lodge ex- 
perimented for more than twenty years and was convinced long 
After 
his sorrow and the great satisfaction brought himself and his 


before the war which brought him the loss of his son. 


family through the communications recorded in “Raymond” 
he determined to put his convictions before the public as a 
duty to the grief-stricken, knowing very well the avalanche 
of scorn it would bring down upon him. These men have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their work, met by scepticism in 
the world at large, had the faith and hearty approbation of 
such men as Sir Alfred Russel Wallace, co-discoverer of the 
evolutionary hypothesis with Darwin; of Professor and Mrs. 
Sidgwick who spent a lifetime tearing away delusions and 
misplaced conclusions in this realm but came through con- 
vinced that, with all the fog and mystery connected with it, the 
fact of life after death had been scientifically proven; of Prof. 
Gerald Balfour, Dr. Hodgson, Prof. 
Italy, the Russian savant, Aksakof. 


Cesare Lombroso of 
John Ruskin, after giving 
up belief in immortality called this type of evidence unanswer- 
able. There are many others, such as the mathematician De 
Morgan, the astronomer Flammarion, the American psycholo- 
gist Hyslop, the detective novelist Sir Conan Doyle, whom it 
converted from agnosticism to a firm faith in Christianity, and 
others of equal mentality though of lesser fame And now 
Thomas Edison, who a few years ago dogmatically declared 
that there was no such a thing as a soul, is working on an in- 
strument of delicacy and precision which he hopes will be able 
to test out these phenomena. “Souls have passed out of fash- 
ion,” said William James, the Harvard psychologist, in irony, 
ind Prof. McDougal, one of the foremost of living psycholo- 
gists, refutes that rather crass modern theory of a materialistic 


science and accepts a spiritual basis for mind. 
** * 
Why Are These Experts in 


Material Things Convinced? 


The last man of science whom we would expect to have any 
He deals 
altogether with material phenomena and spends his life de- 


vias toward spirit phenomena would be a physicist. 
termining its nature and laws. Every prejudice of his profes- 
sion and all the orientations of his laboratory and the pre- 
sumptions of hws school are in favor of the materialistic and 
mechanistic theories of life. His very cast of mind and habit 
of thought makes the average spiritualistic seance repulsive to 
him. Of all the men the physicist is most inclined, by the very 
nature of his science, to accept the dictum that there is no life 
apart from protoplasm. And none of these men have dealt 
with spiritualism or spiritualistic seances. Every one of them 
has been convinced by phenomena produced under his own 
direction, in the broad daylight and in places of his own selec- 
tion. Every one of them is convinced that the average spir- 
itualistic seance is a delusion and snare, howsoever sincere its 
patrons may be. Not one of them makes it a religion and all, 
with genuine scientific temper, welcome scepticism. 

Next week I will write of the things that convincea these 
great physicists and of the recent and most remarkable ex- 
periments of Dr. W. J. Crawford, Professor of Technical En- 
gineering at the University and Technical Institute of Belfast. 


Atva W. Taytor. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
No Need to Go Away! * 


66 HEY have no need to go away; give ye them to 
eat.” (Matt. 14:16.) The ministry of Jesus, while 
supremely spiritual, did not ignore the human in- 

terests, even those that seem to us materialistic. He touched 

life at every angle. If the man was sick he healed him. Yes, 
he took good care to get at his soul, but he healed his body 
first. This gives a basis for medical missions and for hospitals 
in connection with churches. Sometime I want a hospital un- 
der the management of my local church, where we can min- 
ister to the sick people at first hand, combining scientific medi- 
cal skill and spiritual comfort, inspiration and fortitude. The 
social worker in the modern hospital is a necessary attach- 
ment nowadays, but a good minister who has a broad mind 
and a social soul can do far more. If the man was ignorant 

Jesus taught him. He did not ignore his mind. He knew 

that what the man thought was supremely important. Action 

springs from intelligent thinking. If the man was lonesome 

Jesus sat down and talked with him and supplied that element 

in which the soul alone can grow. Jesus also preached, but 

he did not give all of his time to preaching. At the right time 
and in the proper mood he drove home the great, spiritual 
truth and he warmed the soul of the man into new life. 

What I am trying to get ready to say is that a “Meeting 
House” religion is a handicapped religion and an inadequate 
one. While the preacher must be a specialist and an expert 
upon speaking the word of life with power and while that must 
always be his glory and his chief function, yet he must not 
forget the many-sided ministry of his Master. Jesus would 
touch the school, the hospital, the industrial world, the social 
world, the recreational activities of people at large and he 
would reach men through all of these avenues. Life is richer 
and more complex today than in those simple days of Pales- 
tine, but we cannot believe that Jesus today would not enter 
into sympathetic and helpful relation with the universities, 
shops, schools, stores, amusement centers as well as with 
farm workers, railroad men, seamen and all types of people 
everywhere in this congested world in which we dwell. 

The church has one clear, distinct business and that is to 
put religion over. If the church does not do that, no other 
“We must sell Christ,’’ as a noted salesman 
reverently states it. We must get him accepted and his kind 
of life lived. Now how can that be done? Must not the 
church broaden its program and supply more needs? We 
have opened our doors and murmured “Come,” but the crowds 
This method alone 
will not meet the needs. We must extend our work. We 
We should have 
open churches that minister to every class and to every age. 


institution will. 


go by the doors and only a few come in. 
must reach out and compe! them to come in. 


The church should be the social center for the young people 
God’s Christmas gift to us is The Real 
He gave us Jesus—the one perfect, the one successful, 
The church must get 
as many as possible to come into touch with that life and be 
The more people that are brought into a live 
Young people like a good 
They will come in large numbers to hear it, but 
there is no reason why the church should stop at that. Under 
the inspiration of vital religion the church must touch life in 
the same way that Jesus did, viz., at many points. Health, 
recreation, music, education, finding suitable employment, as- 
sisting into the best vocations, introducing the best young 
people to one another—all these and many more avenues of 
genuine service may be worked out by the live church and by 
means of all of these and through all of these vital religion 


of the community. 
Life. 


the one happy, the one satisfying life. 


won by it. 
church, the more will be won. 
sermon. 


*International Uniform Lesson for December 19, “Jesus 


Feeds the Multitude.” Scripture, Matt. 14:13-23 
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may be promoted. There is no need to go away! The church, 
while being most loyal to her Master, while giving first and 
last place to religion, while seeking everlastingly to lead many 
to Christ may nevertheless minister broadly to every side of 
life. All life is from God and Jesus does not despise any ex- 
Let us not limit Christ’s contacts. 

JOHN R. Ewenrs. 


pression of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Help to the Railroads 


EpItoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is a little hard to understand why you should write 
such an editorial as “Reduced Fares for Ministers.” A man 
of your intelligence certainly can understand that the railroads 
are thousands of dollars ahead because of granting reduced 
fares. Hundreds of our ministers take trips because of having 
the clergy fare certificate who would not do so otherwise. It 
does not cost the railroads one cent more to run a train that 
carries a half-fare preacher or two. It is indeed strange that 
such an argument should come from one of our leading reli- 
zious papers supposed to be the preachers’ friend. The rail- 
roads owe their very existence to Christianity. Take away 
the work the preacher does and where would our civilization be? 

Again, how about our secretaries who are compelled to 
Who pays their railroad fare? We all 
know the various mission boards pay these expenses. But who 
finances the mission boards? Why, the people, of course. I have 
traveled thousands of miles the past year, my railroad fare 
being paid by our State Missionary Board. Has not the 
“clergy fare certificate” lifted quite a burden from the brethren 


travel constantly? 


who support the board? 


F. BRADFORD. 


Sacramento, Calif. G. 


A Point of Ethics 


Ep!ItokR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Ina recent issue of your paper Mr. J. R. Golden makes 
the statement that “a preacher or missionary has no moral right 
to accept an appointment and receive his support from a church 
or churches unless he is willing to work in harmony with the 
purpose and program of those churches.” It is now in order 
tor Mr. Golden to inform your readers as to the “moral right” 
of the United Christian Missionary Society to receive mission- 
ary contributions from individuals and churches that do not 
favor Dr. Medbury’s St. Louis resolution, and then limit the 
use of the moneys to the support of missionaries whe do favor 
the St. Louis resolution. 
Liberty, Mo. 


An Understanding Word 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I want to tell you how much I enjoy your periodical. 
It is particularly enheartening to see so valiant a defender 
of the imperiled fortress of tolerance. I do not qualify this 
by saying religious tolerance because I have rather felt that 
your attitude has not been confined to an attack on certain 
bigotries of one church but on all the narrowness which cramps 
civilized life, social, political and religious. I hope that The 
Christian Century has the material prosperity which its excel- 
lence deserves. 

As a teacher and student of abnormal psychology and a 
specialist in nervous and mental diseases, I am particularly in- 
terested in the querulants and paranoiacs who write in con- 
demning your progressivism. I dare say these attacks make 
you feel as if you were really accomplishing some good. Don’t 
weaken! I am subscribing to The ‘Christian Century for a 
number of my friends. 

Topeka, Kan. 


J. M. SANDUSKY. 


Kart A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
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Union Church in Canal 
Zone is a Success 

In 1914 a union church was formed in 
the canal zone at Panama. This church 
has met all of the problems of its rather 
peculiar environment. Four congrega- 
tions of Christians were united in the new 
enterprise. It is now proposed to erect 
a house of worship which will cost 
$150,000. The people ministered to by 
the canal zone church with its four 
branches are soldiers, clerks and govern- 
ment officials. The demonstration of a 
big success in this union enterprise will 
go far to bring the union program into 
favor in other situations in the seaports 
of the world where a _ strong united 
church is needed. 


Jews Organize Along 
Christian Lines 

Judaism has been a group of unorgan- 
ized synazogues for the most part, and 
in consequence of the lack of organiza- 
tion a great many Jews are Jews in 
‘me and atheists in religion. Recently 
the first Jewish missionary society was 
organized. Its purpose will be to win 
the allegiance of the Jews to their own 
religion. A fund of $100,000 was pro- 
vided by the late Jacob F. Schiff for the 
pensioning of rabbis. The money raised 
for the various departments of the Jew- 
ish work, which parallel the work of the 
various Christian organizations, ts three 
and a half million dollars. This fund is 


raised by the reformed Jewish organi- 
zation and will be used to counter the 
efforts to proselyte the Jews to the 


Christian faith. 


Changes in Church 
Life of Russia 

Information concerning Russia is of 
necessity uncertain but news ® coming 
through by an _  anti-bolshevik news 
agency that great changes are taking 
place in the Russian church. Many 
priests are abandoning the customary 
garb and are now wearing collars. A 
strong protestant influence is at work. 
Even before the war there were millions 
of dissenters in Russia, many of them 
with Protestant views. Doubtless the 
church officials are trying to make peace 
with these dissenting movements, now 
that the Orthodox church is no longer 
hampered by political considerations. It 
is stated by the same authority that the 
head of the Russian church has given 
assurances that the Russian church will 
permit communion with the Anglican 
church, 


Methodists Do Large 
Work in Education 

The Methodist schools in the United 
States have a student body of 56,000 
young people this year. In this group 
are 718 foreign students. In the colleges 
and universities of first rank there is an 
increase of enrollment this year of about 
ten per cent, the freshmen classes con- 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


taining an enrollment of 9,127. While 
the state universities have made great 
gains in attendance, the church schools 
of the country are an increasing force in 
the work of higher education. The state 
universities tend to emphasize the techni- 
cal and severely practical phases of edu- 
cation while the cultural interests are 
kept to the fore by the church schools. 


France Learns 
of America 

The contacts of the various countries 
that shared the burden of the world war 
are bound to leave a permanent influence 
in the life of each. The methods of reli- 
gious work that characterize the Chris- 
tian associations have left a deep impress 
upon the mind of France. In Rheims 
the people were hardly housed in their 
temporary places of abode until they 
suggested the erection of a Y. W. C. A. 
building for the girls of the city. This 
is called “Foyer des Allies.” Protestant- 
ism in France is expressing itself vigo- 
rously and it now speaks authoritatively 
through a journal called Foi et Vie. 


Witness Committee Wants America 
Politically Christian 

A Witness Committee which operates 
in Pittsburgh is asking the Christian 
churches of the land to take a strong 
stand in behalf of such change in the 
constitution as will make America spe- 
cifically a Christian nation in a legal 
sense. There is no mention of God in the 
constitution and from this fact the com- 
mittee deduces the idea that we have a 
godless govenment. From this omission 
n the constitution flow a great train of 
This religious movement is a cur- 
ious instance of the state of mind 
which would make the world over again 
by legal enactments. Faith in God in 
America depends chiefly upon other aids 
than constitutional changes. 


evils. 


Interdenominational 
Pastoral Conference 

The ministers of the cities around the 
Golden Bay held an interdenominational 
Conference Nov. 16-18 under the auspices 
of the Pacific School of Religion, which 
is a union institution. Dr. William 
Frederic Bade, well known Old Testa- 
ment scholar, acted as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. There were 
frequent periods for devotion and con- 
ferences on the problems of the min- 
istry. There were two addresses on the 
intellectual life of the ministry. The fel- 
lowship of the conference period was 
superb and the ministers found them- 
selves much strengthened for their win- 
ter‘s duties. 


Conservatives Will 
Discuss Fundamentals 

What are the fundamentals of Chris- 
itanity? A good many people think they 
know and are gathering together to de- 
nounce other folks who do not answer 
the question as they do. Representatives 





of Moody Institute are holding confer- 
ences on fundamentals in various parts 
of the country to spread the teaching of 
a premillenarianism that rests upon a 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. State congresses of Disciples are 
being held to emphasize something called 
“our plea” which is further defined to 


be “just the Bible.” Such a congress 
will be held in Lexington, Ky., this 
month. A part of the interest in this 


congress arises from opposition to the 
teaching of certain professors at Tran- 
sylvania University. 


Blue Law Scares 
and the W. C. T. U. 

Secular papers have been printing sto- 
ries of an effort on the part of the church 
to revive blue laws. Such suggestions 
have taken the form of proposed anti- 
tobacco legislation proposed by individ- 
uals here and there, but not sanctioned 
by any of the great religious denomina- 
tions. Neither has there been any offi- 
cial action on the part of the denomina- 
tions with regard to strict sabbatarian 
legislation, most of the denominations 
being satisfied if the present laws are en- 
forced. The W. C. T. U. has been led 
to issue an official denial of interest in 
blue laws, asserting that the present task 
direction 
successful enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws. The blue law scare is be- 
ing promoted in order to bring about a 
revulsion in national sentiment which 
would greatly modify the enforcement of 
amendment. 


organization lies in the 


of its 


ota 


the eighteenth 


Disciples Club 
Formed 

The Disciples of Chicago held a din- 
ner at the Association building Monday 
evening, Nov. 21, at which a Disciples 
Club was formed. This club has annual 
dues of ten dollars and will be limited in 
membership to 200. It proposes to use 
its funds when necessary to guarantee 
the prompt payment of the bills of the 
Chicago Christian Missionary Society, 
but will more frequently use its funds in 
church building enterprises about Chi- 
cago. Dinners will be held for social 
purposes and the leaders of the different 
congregations about Chicago will use the 
club as a meeting ground. The mem- 
bership is composed of both men and 
women. 


Drawings Completed for 
Bahaist Temple 

The drawings for the Bahaist world 
temple, which is to be built on the shores 
of Lake Michigan north of Chicago in 
the village of Wilmette near the drain- 
age canal, have been published recently 
in the Outlook. The Bahaist religion 
undertakes the task of reconciling three 
great religions, Judaism, Mohammedan- 
sim and Christianity. Jts founders and 
outstanding leaders have been former 
Mohammedans, Its creed stresses the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood and 
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world peace. The Bahaist movement 
held great attraction for ultra liberal 
theologians in England for a time, but 
in America it has not succeeded in get- 
ting much of a foothold. That Chicago 
should be chosen as the world center for 
a Persian religious movement is quite 
suggestive of the growing religious im- 
portance of this city which is as diver- 
sifed in its” religious life as ancient 
Athens was in Paul’s day. 


Baptists Raise Funds for 
Ministerial Pensions 
The Northern 


total three million dollars, the 
interest of whic 


Baptists now have a 
fund o! 
ms used in the paying 

nisterial pensions. It is said that 
ialf of this amount was contributed by 
John D. Under the plan 
young minister under 


Rockefeller. 
now mm operation a 
thirty pays the first year six per cent 
of his salary; the second year he pays 
$24 on 


ifter Sf 


a thousand of salary and there- 

a year on $1,000 of salary. At 

the age of 65 he will receive a pension 
285.60 on each $1,000 of salarv. 


How They Go to Church 
in New England 


Preachers in many sections of the 


land deplore the neglect of the sanctuary 
which has followed the war. The Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, cooperated to 
as possible an accurate count 
of the people who went to church in that 
city in a single day. Out of the pop- 
ulation of 26,000 people about 1,000 at- 
tended the various protestant churches 
and about 2,000 the Catholic churches. 
Middletown 
church must be 
bird 


recently secure 


as te rly 


The man in who goes to 


looked upon as a rare 


Presbyterians Are Taking 

in the Money 

$1,744,593 has been paid into 
the treasuries of the various boards and 
agencies of the Presbyterian church dur- 
ing the last six months This repre- 
sents a fine increase over the correspond- 
of $1,377,160. 
Nearly all of the various boards share 
in the splendid increase. The Presby- 
terian Board of Education has gained 53 
per cent. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief and sustentation has gained 52 per 
cent. 


(Over 


ing period of last vear 


The denomination has greatly cur- 
tailed its borrowings at the bank, thus 
making a saving in the period of $12,000. 
The New Era Movement seems to have 
been largely responsible for the growth 
in benevolence. 


Pastor Gets a Purse of 
Five Dollars Dollars 


It is not often that one may chronicle 
a gift of five thousand dollars to a pastor. 
Dr. John H. Carson recently rounded out 
thirty-five years of service in Brooklyn. 
His people made the occasion a notable 
celebration. Among other things they 
did to express their love and admiration 
for their veteran pastor was the tender- 
ing of a generous gift. Central Presby- 
terian Church is one of the strong 
churches of Brooklyn, and it has shown 


the wsdom of a patient and wise coop- 
eration between minister and people. 


Japanese Church 
in Oakland 

Work for the Japanese in Oakland, 
California, was begun sixteen years ago, 
and two years later a Congregational 
church was organized there, with Rev. 
S. Okubo as pastor. In two years the 
church became self-supporting. Their 
increasing numbers called for more room, 
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and under the leadership of a new pas- 
tor, Rev. K. Nukago, the church as. 
sumed the task of securing a new place 
of worship. The Japanese themselves 
gave $3,000 and the Congregational 
Church Erection Board supplied a grant 
for the remainder needed. The Mission- 
ary Review of the World states that the 
dedication of the new building was held 
recently with five Japanese and five 
American ministers participating. Four 

he charter members returned to Ja- 


: . 
or t 


Presbyterians and Immigrants 


HE Presbyterians seem to be lead- 
7 ing all other denominations in their 

service to the immigrants. Earlier 
than some other religious organizations 
they took up the study of this work and 
they are therefore considerably advanced 
in method. 

Rev. Basil Kusiw is a well known 
Ukrainian worker. He is connected with 
Bloomfield Seminary in the training of 
ministers, but he also carries on work 
directly with the Ukrainians of New York 
City. He will be supported by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions this 
year in carrying on investigations of 
Ukrainian groups in various parts of 
the United States, as these are called to 
his attention. 

There are 10,000 Czecho-Slovaks in 
Milwaukee and the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation has stationed Rev. Miloslav Filipi 
as assistant Perseverance 
Church, which ministers to this group. 
He will be associated with an American 
pastor, Rev. J. Oliver Buswell. Mr. Filipi 
returned from two years 
of service in his native land. 

The largest Magyar church in America 
professing the Protestant faith is in New 
York City. Its pastor ms Rev. Ladislaus 
Harsanyi. He has also recently made a 
visit to his native land, where he served 
as interpreter and guide for the officers 
of the Federal Council. The Magyar 
church has raised two thousand dollars 


pastor of 


has recently 


toward a new building, and with the aid 
of the brethren of the older American 
group they hope to erect a seventy-five 
thousand dollar home. 

The Presbyterians have been quick to 
see the advantage of starting work 
among the Mexican immigrants. While 
other large denominations are still talk- 
ing about some Mexican work, the Pres- 
byterians have established 57 Protestant 
congregations among these people. 

It has been a part of the good sense 


and Christian strategy of the Presbyterian 


workers that they have subordinated the 
denominational appeal in their immigrant 
work to the Christian and the patriotic. 
lhe work has been wisely done and com- 
mands the admiration of other Christian 
bodies. 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison 

is the most beautiful book of 
personal devotion and family 
worship published in many 
years. Fifty copies in your 
congregation will create a new 
spirit in your people. 

The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















For Change of Address 


To Readers of The Christian Century: 

In writing to The Christian Century con- 
cerning change of address, it will make for 
accuracy if you will cut or tear out the address 
on the wrapper in which your paper is now 
being received and enclose same with your 
request for a change of address. 


The Publishers 
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pan as influential Christian preaohers, 
and others are at work in different local- 
ities along the coast. Seventy-five active 
members remain at the parent church. 


Abolishing the 
Collection Plate 

A growing number of churches are de- 
termined to abolish the old-time intrusive 
collection plate. The Presbyterian 
church of Upland, Cal., has not seen a 
contribution box for a whole year. At 
the end of the year all of the bills are 
paid and there is $1,223 in the treasury. 
{nother church with a much longer his- 
tory in this practice is Hyde Park Church 
of Disciples, Chicago, of which Dr. E. S. 
{mes is minister. For many years this 
church has received its funds in a box in 
the vestibule of the church. A note in 
the weekly calendar directs the visitor 
where to find the box. This church has 
the distinction of giving more to missions 
per capita than any of the larger churches 
of the Disciples of Christ. The giving of 
the church is the subject of earnest study 
since the failure of some of the high- 
pressure campaigns. The people are tired 
of campaigns but are often uncertain as 
to the right method by which to provide 
funds for the work of the church. 


Sherwood Eddy Speaks 
in Egypt 

Sherwood Eddy is known around the 
world for his ability m presenting the 
gospel to students. He recently gave a 
series of addresses to students in Egypt 
in the very heart of the Mohammedan 
world. Many students came to him for 
interviews afterwards. He also addressed 
meetings in which large numbers of Cop- 
tic Christians were present. The meet- 
ngs were carried on with the coopera- 


tion of Rev. Samuel Zwemer, one of the 
foremost missionaries to the Moham- 
medan world. 


Strong Church Among 
the Indians 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
recent years among the Indians has been 
the growth of a_ strong Presbyterian 
church among the Pima Indians of Ari- 
zona. These people live upon the Pima 
reservation. The church numbers 486 
members, and meets in a building cost- 
ing $25,000. There are seventeen classes 
studying the catechism at the present 
time, with a likelihood of a large increase 
in the nmfembership of the church. The 
Pimas are farmers and have always been 
noted for their peaceful habits. They 
boast of their record of having never 
killed a white man. 


Religious Advertising Association 
Organized by Churches 

\ group of churches in Columbia, S. C., 
have formed a “Religious Advertising 
Association.” A part of their plan is to 
print favorite verses of the Bible en large 
posters. These are hung by the bill pos- 
ters in conspicuous parts of the city. 
They have also prepared smaller posters 
for use on the sign boards of local 
churches. Plates have been prepared for 
use in newspapers, and these are supplied 
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Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. Gorpon. 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject of more than usual interest 
to every one today. S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
consideration. One cannot describe these “quiet talks,’ they must be read to 
be thoroughly appreciated. 

Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 






























HANDY POCKET EDITION 


Twentieth Century New Testament 


A new pocket edition of the modern English version of the New Testa- 
ment which is rapidly being accepted in Bible study circles as the approved 
version for the new age. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: “When I read the 
Bible to the Labrador fishermen I wish them to understand every word. That 
is the reason I use the Twentieth Century New Testament only.” 


Price, $1,25, plus 8 cents postage 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


. Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Ch and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. They 
are not crowded together on the page. No hymn is 
smothered in a corner. The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. The words are set in 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 








Write today for returnable copy and further information. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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free of cost to papers which will use 
them. In some cases local churches have 
used the plates, putting local matter in 
them, and have paid for the space in the 
papers. It is believed by this religious 
organization that the whole community 
is better reached by the newspaper and 
the billboard than by any other mediums. 


Rockefeller Rounds Out a 
Half Billion of Giving 

rhe greatest record in the history of 
Christianity for the giving of money is 
that made by John D. Rockefeller who 
has succeeded in giving away a half bil- 
lion dollars. The latest benefaction was 
a gift of over $63,000,000 which will be 
used for charities and public institutions. 
Many of these are conducted under Chras- 
tian auspices. The new fund will be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees com- 
posed of Charles Evans Hughes, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., George W. Murray, 
Starr J. Murphy and Willard S, Rich- 
ardson. 


Missionaries Aid 
Famine Victims 

The missionaries will be the chief dis- 
tributing agents for the relief funds that 
will be paid out in the famine districts 
of China during this coming winter. It 
ms said that twenty million people are 
in dire distress. The Red Cross has 
made an appropriation of $500,000. The 
American relief funds are to be used to 
employ labor on railway construction 
tasks. The opening up of railroads will 


be a means of preventing famines in the 
future by making China’s economic prod- 
ucts more accessible. 


Congregational Leader 
Passes Away 

Rev. Reuben L. Breed was a strong 
leader of Congregationalism in Chicago 
and by reason of his urbane temperament 
has made himself greatly beloved in 
every communion. He became very se- 
riously ill and was granted six months 
leave of absence on full pay by his board. 
Meanwhile his duties were taken over by 
Rev. C. S. Laidman. On the evening 
of Nov. 30 he passed away. The board 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society 
has not yet indicated whonn it will call as 
the permanent successor to Dr. Breed. 


Pastor Successor 
to Dr. Willett 

Dr. H. L. Willett resigned from the 
pastorate of Memorial Church of Christ 
(Baptists and Disciples) more than a 
year ago. In the meanwhile the pulpit 
of this church has been supplied by oc- 
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casional preaching. After a lengthy 
search, the church has agreed to call to 
its pulpit Rev. Frank E. Jaynes, for- 
merly pastor of Central Christian church 
at Wabash, Ind. The Memorial church 
has suffered by the change of population 
on the south side, there being large num- 
bers of negroes just to the north and a 
large Jewish population to the south, 
The membership of the church now lives 
far to the south of the location of the 
church. The various churches of the 
neighborhood have been considering a 
consolidation in Lincoln Center, for- 
merly led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
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Preaching and 
Paganism 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


r [ HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 

under the auspices of Yale University. 

book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 
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The Steel Strike 
of 1919 


The Interchurch World Movement Re- 


$2.50 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Church and Industrial 
Reconstruction 


The pronouncement of the Committee of 
the War and the Religious Outlook. 


$2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 


These two books every alert minister 
should have. Prof. Alva W. Taylor, of The 
Christian Century staff, considers them 
two of the most important volumes that 
have appeared in many years. 
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Do Your 
Christmas Subscribing Early! 


OLLOWING our practice at this season we would again remind our readers that 

a year’s subscription to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY will be an appropriate Christmas 

present for their friends. It will remind the recipient of the friendship of the 
giver at least once a week for fifty-two weeks. It will interest the thoughtful, inform 
the ignorant, broaden those who are narrow and provide the men and women who are 
poisoned by discouragement with the antitoxin of hope. For those to whom it appeals 
the subjoined coupon is provided. Upon its receipt, properly filled out, we will enter a 
subscription in favor of the persons designated, to commence with the Christmas num- 
ber, and will inform them that it is intended as a Christmas gift from the person by 
whom ordered. 


One big reason why you should send THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY to your friends 
this year is the approaching great series of articles on the application of the teachings 
of Christ to the startling problems that are burdening the church’s heart today. The 
salvation of the world—and of the church as well—depends upon an awakened church. 
Do your part towards your church by putting these timely articles into the hands of 
your thoughtful church friends. The articles will be from some of the foremost think- 
ers of America. It is doubtful if there has ever before appeared such a remarkable 
series as that which is scheduled for THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY during the year 1921. 





THF CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Beginning with your Christmas number please send THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, for the year 1921, to the following persons, writing them that 
it is intended as a Christmas gift from 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year in the U. S. (ministers, $2.50). Bill 
wil! follow for subscriptions not accompanied by check. 
































From One Day’s Mail 


With the hundreds of new subscriptions now coming into the office, 
there is ample evidence that The Christian Century is meeting the 
intellectual and spiritual needs of these distraught days. Note what 





just a few of our new subscribers are saying of the “Century”: 


“The Christian Century stands up, speaks 
out, and bravely, in these shifting times. It is 
a pleasure to get each week's issue.—Rev. 
Robert A. MacMullen, Chicago. 


“I receive a number of religious wecklies, 
but none is more alive and vital than your 
publication. It meets a real need.”—L. A 
Stark, University of Chicago Seminary. 


“I have concluded I have got to have the 
paper. It seems to approximate rathcr close- 
ly my philosophy that to be is greater than to 
do.”"—Rev. V. L. Greenwood, Suffield, Conn. 


“T enclose my subscription. The Christian 
Century finds me as no other publication and 
keeps me toned up. I will confess, however 
that I turn away from my sermon prepara- 
tion sometimes to read it, and I know I ought 
not be so weak!”—Rev. A. C. DeLapp, Wo- 
hurn, Mass. 


“Before subscribing for the ‘Century’ I did 
not read any religious journal, but a periodical 
of its type is so distinctly attractive to some 
of us ‘unorthodox’ that we cannot well do 
without it."—John Olson, Missouri Wesleyan 
College, Dept. of History. 


“Herewith my subscription. I have enjoyed 
every issue sent me, and find myself in accord 
with its modern, constructive interpretation 
of the message and mission of Jesus.”—Rev. 
W. S. Steensma, St. Clair, Mich. 


“Having been favorably and definitely im- 
pressed with the quality and usefulness of 
The Christian Century, I wish to subscribe for 
myself and three of my friends.”"—Robt. B. 
Rock, Wilmington, N. C. 


“I like the candor and freshness of the 
‘Century.’ "—Rev. F. C. Ellis, Chicago. 


“During the few weeks I have been reading 
the ‘Century’ it has made a place for itself 
that renders it indispensable to my thinking. 
You have permitted me to take it ‘on proba- 
tion’ in good Methodist fashion, and I am now 
glad to receive it into ‘full membership’ among 
the journals whose goodly fellowship I cherish 
and enjoy.”—Rev. W. L. Collin, River For- 
est, IU. 


“In sending my subscription I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my appreciation that 
I have been privileged to become acquainted 
with this wonderfully fine religious journal. I 
like very much the broad Christian outlook of 
the ‘Century.’”—Rev. Wall S. Coleman, Ken- 
nebunk, Maine. 


“TI fear that I am not going to be able to 
keep house hereafter without The Christian 
Century. At a time when the average reli- 
gious paper is afraid of its ecclesiastical sha- 
dow, your editorials and special articles are 
especially invigorating.”—Rev. R. W. Bayne, 
Superior, Wis. 


“It is with very great pleasure that I sub- 
scribe to The Christian Century. As a Fed- 
eral Secretary, I am reading all the leading 
journals of the country with considerable care, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that The 
Christian Century is in a class all by itself. 
It is a sort of Atlantic Monthly of religious 
journalism. I cannot afford to be without it.” 

-Ross W.. Sanderson, Wichita Federation of 
Churches. 








How many of the intelligent readers in your congregation are going 
to be without the inspiration of that coming great series of articles 
on “Jesus and Today’s Life’—just because you did not tell them 
about The Christian Century? 





















































Red W HY is it that thoughtful men and 


women have not, as a rule, taken the 





Blood Sunday-School seriously? Why is it 
f that alive and alert young people of 
ror high school age too often consider 
th e the Sunday-School as a negligible 
aa institution? Why is it that fifty per 


Sunda cent of the Sunday-School member- 
y ship leaves the school when the 


School thoughtful adolescent age is 
reached ? 








Because the Sunday-School has 
lacked “red blood”’! 


Have you seen a copy of our new 
20th Century Quarterly, published 
on the International Uniform Lessons 
for adults and young people’s 
classes? It is positively the most ef- 
fective treatment of the uniform 
lessons published. Some schools are 
using as many as 300. Yours should 
have at least 100 copies. Send for 
free sample. 


The Quarterly is Undenominational 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















































A Daily Altar Fellowship 
For Your Church 





“THAT means there will be a group of people—5 or 
10 or 20 or 100 of them—who are reading each 
day, from The Daily Altar, the assignment for the 
day. For each day a meditation, Scripture passage, 
poem and prayer. Here is the way the plan works. 
We quote from a minister of a Colorado church: 


“T have been organizing a Daily Altar Fellowship in our Congregation. 
When I started I did not know whether we could reach fifty, but when 
we finished in the evening we found that we had bona fide orders for 
100 copies, in the cloth. I believe there are other members who will wish 
to be counted in, so send at once 110 copies. I will remit for the books 
when they are delivered. For I shall not let one copy go out of our hands 
withcut payment.” 


That’s the plan. Try it in your church next Sunday—while everybody is in the notion of 
buying books—at the Christmas season. Take your orders, then write us, on a postcard, how 
many books to send you and what binding. 





Estimates of the Book 


“The book is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully 
bound. We are using it right along in our daily devotions.”—Dr. J. H. 
Garrison. 


“The Daily Altar fills my soul with delight and satisfaction.”—Dr. Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. 


“That we are in a new day in more ways than one is evidenced by this 
beautiful book.”—The Churchman. 


“Of all books for devotional use this one in appearance and usefulness of 
contents cannot be too highly commended.”—The Christian Advocate. 











Prices of the Book 


Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copies for $11.00; 8 for $17.00; 18 for $35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per 
copy, net. 
Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for $20.00; 50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 


Special Note: Add from 2 to 5 cents per copy for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us to send ex- 
press collect. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue -!- “!- Chicago, Illinois 























